GERMAN   AMERICANS

Ham S, Troxell, of the Allentown Morning Call. Some
of this folk-festival sniff is so strange and beautiful that
it is broadcast every year in midsummer over one of the
national networks from Bucknell Memorial Stadium.

There is another side, of course, to this attractive
picture. Wherever you have deep religious piety com-
bined with tenacious clinging to archaic traditions you
will always find sinister backwashes and backwaters in
which dark superstitions thrive. The area to-day in
Europe where black magic survives in its most evil form
is precisely the diocese of Lyons in the valley of the
Rhone, where you also find medieval Catholicism
strongest. Similarly, there is no area in the United
States to-day where witchcraft, hexing, and powwows
have a stronger hold among the illiterate and neuras-
thenic white minorities than precisely among these
generally sound, up-coming, clear-minded Pennsylvania
Dutch. Occasionally the lid blows off, as in the case
of the " box murder " trial a few years ago in York.1

1 Edgar Miller Fogcl, Ph.D., in his doctor's thesis for the Uni-
versity of Pennsylvania, afterwards revised for publication as
Beliefs and Superstitions of the Pennsylvania Dutch, says:

" Belief in witches has not died out here any more than in Great
Britain or Germany, and powwowing is still practised to a greater
or less extent."

The witches and powwow men naturally do not tell or advertise
their methods of casting evil spells, but the counter-charms to ward
off witchcraft which have been collected and recorded in Pennsyl-
vania are not always innocent and pretty, either.

Here are a few of them:

Nail a toad's foot over the stable door to drive and keep the
witches out of the stable.

Cut off the ears of a black cat, burn them, and feed the ashes to
the witch.

To discover a witch cut the two ilceves out of your husband's
shirt and burn them.
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